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TRUANT CHILDREN AND ABSENTEES 
SCHOOL. 
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THE extent of truancy and non-attendance is one of the saddest 
facts still connected with our Public Schools. This great evil calls 
loudly for a remedy ; the public mind should be awakened to a 
just view of its dangerous tendency and deadly influence. While 
in some towns the laws in reference to truants and absentees from 
school are faithfully executed, and with the happiest results, these 
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laws are, we fear, very commonly overlooked or disregarded. The ca 
attention of teachers and school committees should be called to the “<4 
provisions of the law and the importance of the subject. eg 


The General Statutes require that every child shall receive as 
much education as may be given between the ages of eight and 
fourteen years, by his attendance upon a Public School, twelve 
weeks each year, and make it the imperative duty of truant officers 
and school committees to secure the enforcement of the law. “Com- 
mittees are not,” says ex-Governor Boutwell, “to wait for infor- 
mation to be given to them of neglect of duty by parents and 
guardians, but they should discover and inquire into all such cases, 
and pursue the delinquents according to the requirements of law. 
In no other way can we save portions of society from the ‘ barbar- 
ism’ which our ancestors would not suffer ;” for our present law 
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is but a reproduction of an act of the General Court in 1642, by 
which the selectmen of every town were instructed to “have a 
vigilant eye over their brethren and neighbors, to see, first, that 
none of them shall suffer so much barbarism in any of their fami- 
lies as not to endeavor to teach, by themselves or others, their 
children and apprentices so much learning as may enable them to 
read the English tongue and [obtain a] knowledge of the capital 
laws.” 

There is a large number of children in this Commonwealth who 
either are not connected with our schools at all, or whose attend- 
ance is very irregular. The ratio of the mean average attendance 
to the whole number of children between five and fifteen, is 
74-100, less than three-fourths of the whole number of 
children returned. It is true, the attendance has been gradually 
improving for some years, but, after making due allowance for 
Private Schools, a sad deficiency remains, and still greater progress 
is demanded. School committees can render no more important 
service to the public than by combining their own efforts, and en- 
listing the codperation of their several constituents to repress this 
fruitful ‘‘ form of incipient crime.” Beside its tendencies to sow 
the seeds of juvenile vice and crime, this imperfect attendance 
greatly lessens the advantages which our schools would otherwise 
confer on the community, while it does not at all diminish their 
cost. In the case of irregular attendance, the loss in improvement 
and instruction is clearly much greater in proportion than the loss 
of time. 

The evil is obvious and serious, and the practical question is, 
what is the remedy, and how shall it be applied? An important 
end will be gained by disseminating the facts in the case, and 
awakening popular interest. 

There are three classes of parents who keep their children from 
school ; those who do not sufficiently appreciate the advantages 
of education to send their children to school, and, in such families, 
the opportunities of home education are the most meagre. 

Those who are unable, or who seem to think they are too poor, 
to clothe their children decently. 

There is also a considerable number especially among our for- 
eign population who keep their children at home to work, particu- 
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larly at closing shoes, braiding straw, or kindred employments, to 
which they are in some cases set, from a very early age. It has 
been tg us often a painful duty to find little children of eight, 
seven, and even six years of age, kept out of school to support their 
parents in idleness and intemperance. We are sorry to be com- 
pelled to say that there are others so greedy of gain that they need- 
lessly confine their children at work as soon as they can earn the 
smallest wages. ‘Their chief aim seems to be, to get as much out 
of them as possible, although, in respect to education and moral 
culture, they are totally neglected. Were it not attested by facts, 
it would seem incredible that any parents would be willing to im- 
poverish their children’s minds for the sake of enriching their 
purses. We by no means disparage or undervalue labor. Every 
child, rich or poor, should learn to work in some useful calling. 
His mental discipline is incomplete, until he has acquired that 
common sense drill, that habit of adapting means to ends, which is 
best secured by tasking and testing his skill in labor. With the 
first class of parents, and, indeed, with all, very much may be done 
by personal influence and persuasion. Let the teachers and com- 
mittees visit them, urge upon their consideration the great import- 
ance of education to their children, turn their attention to the priv- 
ileges furnished them in the Public Schools, and, by every persua- 
sive, encourage them to avail themselves of these advantages, and the 
effect, in most cases, we are confident, would be successful. On 
this subject, we do not merely theorize. We have often tried the 
experiment, and with the most happy results, and we can point to 
not a few instances of youth thus rescued fromthe contagion and con- 
tamination of the * street school,”’ who are now regular attendants, 
and diligent, orderly pupils in the Public Schools, or useful and 
virtuous citizens, and how amply have those humble services been 
compensated as we have heard their words of thankful acknowl- 
edgment, or seen the tears of grateful joy more eloquently bespeak 
their cherished remembrance of timely aid and friendly counsel. 
Teachers have rare opportunities of reclaiming erring youth, and 
thus winning their lasting gratitude. ‘They can accomplish much 
in this direction by frequent and friendly conferences with parents. 
Indeed, there are not a few teachers who, in their untiring devo- 
tion to their work, evince a genuine missionary spirit, and who, in 
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addition to the duties of the school room, ‘go about doing good” 
to the needy and neglected youth within their reach, who regu- 
larly and personally report to parents every instance of truancy, 
or serious delinquency, inquire into causes of absence, visit pupils 
in sickness, and, by various proofs of sympathy and interest, win 
the confidence and cordial coéperation of parents, even of those 
hitherto supposed to be indifferent or captious. 

But a work of so much importance should not be left to be done 
at random, by occasional volunteers. ‘The law assigns this work 
to the School Committee in towns where no special truant officers 
are appointed, and makes it their imperative duty to see that it is 
faithfully performed throughout the limits of their town. In this 
humble, but most important work, they will need and have a right 
to ask and expect public sympathy and codperation. If there be 
any children really destitute of comfortable clothing, and their 
parents are too poor to provide for them, their case should enlist 
the sympathies of the benevolent, and we believe, if the School 
Committee, or other suitable persons, would seek out these cases, 
and report them, such wants might be easily supplied by individ- 
ual charities. In some towns within our knowledge, this has been 
often done. This is very commonly done every year to enable the 
children of destitute parents to attend Sabbath Schools. While 
we entertain the highest estimate of the usefulness of Sabbath 
Schools, and would be the last to disparage them, we believe the 
Public School is equally, if not more, important. ‘The pupils are 
here brought, for a longer time, under salutary influence. ‘loa 
large number of our children the Common School furnishes the 
only means of moral, as well as intellectual, culture. 

While kindness and moral suasion should be the main reliance 
in all efforts to promote the welfare of truants and absentees from 
school, it will be found of essential service to the School Com- 
mittee, to have some authority, some law, with suitable sanctions 
to fall back upon. In those cases, where parents, without good 
reason, deprive their children of the advantages of education, some 
coercion like that contemplated in the General Statutes, may prop- 
erly be employed, while, at the same time, compulsion should be 
used with great caution, and only as a last resort, in those compar- 
atively rare and extreme cases, where all other means have failed. 
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Wise and useful as are the provisions of the statutes on this sub- 
ject, we fully believe that individual efforts may effect, and ought 
to effect, far more than any and all laws and penalties can do, while 
the existence of such a law, when sanctioned and sustained by a 
public sentiment, alive to the importance of the subject, will add 
weight and authority to personal persuasions. B. G. N. 





THE GENERAL EXERCISE. 
BY E. P. WESTON, 
Superintendent of Schools in Maine. 


Teacher. Can any one give the name of that which I hold 
in my hand ? 

Answers. Plaster, Plastering, Mortar, Lime. 

Teacher. Would you call it plaster ? 

Boys. Yes, sir. No, sir, plaster is something else. 

Teacher. What is plaster ? 

John. Something ground fine like flour, to put under potatoes, 
to make them grow. 

Teacher. John, you may take down Webster’s Unabridged. 
Joseph Hall, you may take Worcester. Now both of you turn to 
the words plaster and plastering. 

Joseph reads from Worcester. ‘ Plaster, a composition of lime, 
sand, hair, or straw, and water, employed in overlaying the faces of 
walls.” 

“ Plastering. 1. The act of covering walls with plaster. 2. Work 
done in plaster.” 

John reads from Webster. “ Plaster, A composition of lime, 
water, and sand, well mixed into a kind of paste, and used for 
coating walls,” ete. ‘ This composition, when dry, becomes hard, 
but still retains the name of plaster.” ‘‘ Plastering, 1. The act or 
operation of overlaying with plaster. 2. The plaster work of a 
building; a covering of plaster.” 

Teacher Well, you perceive that both words may be correctly 
used in speaking of this hard, dry substance, which fell from an 
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old wall. But do you perceive a difference in the two definitions 
of plaster ? 

Joseph and John read again, when Edward Morrison answers sud- 
denly, yes, sir, Mr. Webster says nothing about the “hair or straw.” 

Teacher. That is an important omission, truly. But does plas- 
ter ever have straw in it ? 

Many voices. 1 suppose so. No, sir. Yes, sir. I never saw 
any that had straw in it. 

Teacher. Did you ever see any without hair in it ? 

Voices. No, sir. Yes, sir. The white skim-coat which they 
put on over the rough coat has no hair in it. 

Teacher. Right. ‘Then is Webster's definition correct ? 

Scholars. Yes, sir. No,sir. Right for one kind and wrong for 
the other. 

Teacher. Do you find the word skim-coat in the dictionaries ? 

John and Joseph, looking in vain, answer that it is not to be 
found in either Webster or Worcester. 

Teacher. What shall we do, then ; abandon the use of the word 
as improper, or continue it, and send notice of the omission to the 
authors, and ask them to put it in their next editions ? 

Scholars. Send the word. Send the word. The masons use 
it, and they know. 

Teacher. But do not the masons call it hard-finish sometimes ! 

Henry Jackson remarked that, when the masons were at work 
at his father’s house, they said that the hard-finish was different 
from the skim-coat. 

Teacher. What do the dictionaries say of hard-finish ? 

Pupils, looking again, and finding no such word in either book, 
express their surprise. ‘ Funny dictionaries! I think they will 
have to make new ones,” says Peter Holt. 

Teacher. We must then use the words as we learn them from 
our masons. Perhaps their use is not general among the masons ; 
and, if so, the words should not be placed in the dictionary. Hard- 
finish, as our masons use the word, is made at least in part of gyp- 
sum, or plaster of Paris, and is superior, for smoothness and hard- 
ness, but does not continue white so long as the skim-coat of lime 
and sand. Both kinds of coating may properly be called skim or 
surface coats. 
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Let us now go back and inquire whether either of the defini- 
tions was absolutely correct. One of them included hair, not al- 






ways found in plaster, and the other made no mention of it, though ‘ 4 
generally used. oe 

John. I think it is never used in plaster for brick-work. - 

Teacher. Stop a moment. We will see about that by-and-by. iq 
How shall we define plaster more accurately than either Worcester i ‘ 
or Webster, so as to include what one omits, and exclude what the es 
other inserts, which is not always found there ? ie 


Boys. Can’t be done. Don’t know. Please tell us. ye 
Teacher. How would this do? A composition used for cover- 













ing walls, commonly made of lime, sand, hair, and water. Calcined Se 
gypsum is sometimes used instead of lime, and the hair is some- aa 


times omitted. aoe 

The boys did n’t know about the teacher’s being more accurate 
than the dictionaries, and little ‘Tommy Johnson said he could n’t as 
understand anything about it. 

Teacher. Well, boys, we have spent more time than we can & 
afford to-day, and will continue the same subject to-morrow. You et 
may ascertain, in the mean time, what you can about the potato 55 
plaster, as John called it, and all about lime, and see what Webster y 
and Worcester say about mortar. Perhaps we will catch them 
napping over that. 





GOD’S PLAN IN GEOGRAPHY. 











Tue physical geographer now claims that the particular arrange- 
ment of seas, continents, mountains, and rivers, which the earth 
has received, is the very best that could be given for the purposes JES 
to which the earth is destined. As the divine wisdom is mani- 1 
fested in the order and adaptation of the parts of the human body, 
of animals and plants, so there is an object in the particular shape oe 
the continents have been made to assume. Everything works in Aa 
harmony with a divine plan, which we claim to be beginning to : 
comprehend. 

Change the position of Asia and Europe, and you would have 
ruin and death. Ireland, now always green, would have the cli- bat 
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mate of Labrador. Compare the British Isles, Norway, and Swe- 
den, with the corresponding latitudes upon our own coasts, and 
we see the dreadful consequences. ‘Take away the Andes, which 
arrest the rain clouds, and South America, that most wonderfully 
watered continent, would be a desert. Take away the Rocky 
Mountains, or change their direction to east and west, and we have 
our own fertile country ruined. Elevate our southern coast so as 
to change the direction of the Mississippi, and what mischief 
would ensue ! 

There is literally a face to nature, as there isa face to man. As 
we have our circulation of the blood, so there is the circulation of 
the earth’s great heart of fire, the circulation of the waters, and the 
ventilation of the air. We have yet to consider these varied shades 
of nature in their relations to each other, and to man, and animal 
life. But we are not to stop here. The physical geographer 
claims that the influences bearing upon the intellect of man can be 
explained by the peculiar arrangement of the earth’s surface. We 
know that civilization has marched from east to west, from Asia 
to Europe, and even across the Atlantic to the New World, grow- 
ing and expanding in its course. We can see what has been 
developed in Asia and in Europe, and may predict something 
for America. PROF. DOREMUS. 


A LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY. 
BY CHARLES NORTHEND. 


Tue ordinary column of shipping news to be found in our sea- 
port papers, will furnish excellent lessons in geography, and afford 
opportunity for the teacher to explain many particulars. We give 
below a brief extract from alate paper, and follow the same by 
such questions as seem to us pertinent. Others will suggest them- 
selves to teachers, 


MARINE JOURNAL, 


Port or New York, Nov. 26, — Cleared. — Steamship James 
Adger, Phillips, Charleston — Spofford, Tileston, & Co. 
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Ship R. Jacobs, Robinson, Liverpool — Snow & Burgess. 
Arrived. — Ship Ellen Steward (of Baltimore,) Coffin, Rotter- 
dam, 32 days, with mdse. to Hicks & Bell. Had light ESE and 
SE winds up to the Banks ; since NW and light, baffling, westerly 
winds. Oct. 24, off Folkstone, passed ship Leila, Allen, Baltimore, 
for Rotterdam ; Nov. 1, lat. 48 52, lon. 15 17, exchanged signals 
with ship St. Oswald, steering SW. 

What is meant by “ Marine Journal?” What is meant by 
“cleared?”? Where is Charleston? What would be the course 
ofa vessel from New York to Charleston? What is a ship? 
Where is Liverpool? Describe the course of a vessel from New 
York to Liverpool. About how far is it? Where is Baltimore ? 
Rotterdam? Can you tell of what the cargo would, probably, 
consist? Point out, upon the map, the probable course of a ship 
from Rotterdam to New York. What is meant by the “ Banks?” 
What is meant by “ESE?” What by “light, baffling, westerly 
winds!” Where is Folkstone? What are meant by latitude and 
longitude? What is meant by “ exchanging signals!” Point out 
upon the map the place of the exchanging of signals here alluded 
to. Why should such reports as these be given in the papers ? 


AN OBJECT LESSON. —— THE COW. 
(Lor Primary Schools. ) 


WE give below a sample lesson, omitting the answers of the 
pupils. ‘The chief objects of such a lesson are to lead children to 
observe, to think, and to give clear expression to their thoughts. 

Teacher. (Pointing to the picture of a cow.) What is this? 

Children. It’s a cow. 

Teacher. What! Is this a cow? How many of you think 
thisisa cow? Well, if it is not a cow, what is it? What is the 
difference between a cow and a picture of acow? How many legs 
has acow? What general name do we give animals having four 
legs? What do we call the feet of acow? Can you spell the 
word? Are the feet of a cow and the feet of a horse just alike ? 
What is the difference? Does the cow have as many feet as the 
horse? Are all cows of the same color? Will you name some 
of the different colors of cows that you have seen? What has the 
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LITTLE, OR NONE? 





cow upon her head? Do all cows have horns? Of what use are 
horns toacow? Do the dog and horse have horns? Why do 
they not need them as muchas the cow? Are the horns of a cow 
straight or crooked? About how long do you think they are? 
Are all of the same length? About how long isa cow? How 
high? What do we call the young of acow? Is the cow of any 
use when dead? What do we call the flesh of the cow? By 
what name is the flesh of the calf known? Of whom do we buy 
these? Of what use are the horns of a cow after she is dead? 
Of what use is her skin or hide? What is done to it before it is 
fit for use? Each of you name some purpose for which leather is 
used, or some article made of it. For what is the hair used ’ 
Will you tell me for what the cow’s milk is good? Which do you 
think is the most useful, a cow or adog? On what does the cow 
live? Name some article of her food. 























LITTLE, OR NONE? 


“ A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierean spring.” 


Aaarnst this fallacy of Pope we would set the wiser sentiment, 
“A half loaf is better than no bread.” Though he evidently in- 
tended his epigrammatic blunder as an encouragement to much 
learning, it certainly would prove more effective in discouraging 
smaller acquirements. Those who know something have less need 
of urging than those who are quite ignorant. It is not in the 
power of all to “drink deep,” but it is the duty of all who can 
‘to taste” the Pierean spring. If one refuses a little, because it 
is little, he will never become a “deep” imbiber of that, or any 
other spring. Men do not swallow even their favorite liquors by 
the hogshead at a time ; and Pope himself had to begin with his 
A BC, before he could polish his elegant errors to that nicety 
which does so much to perpetuate them. 

It is not a little learning, but a great deal of ignorance, which is 
dangerous. You might as well say, 


A little daylight is a dangerous thing ; 
Sit still till noon, and suck your little fing- 
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er, for fear of too much twilight confidence. It is owing to the 
dark, and not to the light, that you run your head against the 
well-sweep, provided, of course, you are only a water-drinker. It 
is the want of learning, not its possession, that makes the half- 
educated man unsafe. The entire ignoramus is much more dan- 
gerous ; and, when you find a man is capable, and yet thorougly 
uneducated, you have the best tool for the worst work. 


A little learning is a blessed thing, 
Taste as you can of the Pierean spring, 
Its shallow draughts invigorate the brain, 
And drinking largely is a nobler gain. 


—Connecticut Common School Journal. 





EXHAUSTION OF TALK. 


How long the lamp of conversation holds out to burn, between 
two persons only, is curiously set down in the following passage 
from Count Gonfallionier’s account of his imprisonment : 

“ Fifteen years I existed in a dungeon ten feet square. During 
six years I had a companion; during nine I was alone. I never 
could rightly distinguish the face of him who shared my captivity, 
in the eternal twilight of our cell. The first year we talked in- 
cessantly together ; we related our past lives, our joys for ever 
gone, over and over again. ‘The next year we communicated to 
each other our thoughts and ideas on all subjects. The third year 
we had no ideas to communicate ; we were beginning to lose the 
power of reflection. The fourth, at the interval of a month or so, 
we would open our lips to ask each other if it were possible that 
the world went on as gay and bustling as when we formed a por- 
tion of mankind. The fifth we were silent. The sixth he was 
taken away —I never knew where, to execution or liberty. But 
I was glad when he was gone ; even solitude was better than the 
pale, vacant face. One day, (it must have been a year or two 
after my companion left me), the dungeon door was open, whence 
proceeding I knew not, the following words were uttered: ‘ By 
order of his imperial majesty, I intimate to you that your wife died 
a year ago.’ ‘Then the door was shut, and I heard no more; they 
had but flung this great agony upon me and left me alone with it.” 





MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


THe study of music is one of the most practical studies in 
which men or women can engage. ‘There is no hour of the day, 
no hour of life, no occupation in which men or women may be 
engaged, when the power of impressing the human thought or the 
human sympathies in harmonious numbers, is not only practicable, 
but where it is not needed. It softens the atmosphere of the 
boudoir ; it makes more pleasant the darkened shop of the artisan ; 
in the street, it takes the place of riot and ribaldry ; and, in what- 
ever association, or on whatever occasion, men or women may be 
gathered, the power of common utterance and human sympathies 
in these harmonious numbers as expressed by that most majestic 
organ, the human voice, never, never can be heard without mov- 
ing the heart to its deepest, highest, and severest pleasure. More 
than that, teaching music in the Common Schools is the first step 
in physical culture. It is a step of the highest and most im- 
portant character. It is the culture of the voice, the human 
voice, that organ which has more power over the world 
than any other power of which man is the possessor. More 
than the love of the schools, more than the cunning of the artisan 
and the craftsman, more than the skill of the professor, the human 
voice can mould and direct the masses of men in the right way to 
the general good. And there can be no culture of this majestic 
organ of which alone the poet has well said that it has the 
power of 


“ Untwisting ALL the links that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony,” — 


there can be no general culture of that organ, except it be through 
music in the Common Schools, to the high and the low, to the 
learned and the unlearned, to those who have taste and to those 
who have come to acquire a taste. And to give this power to one 
and to all, is the only method and the only principle we have to 
improve and increase us in the use of the finest instrument with 
which God has strengthened the human system. 


GOV. BANKS. 
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IMMENSE Size or THE Pyramips.—A United States naval 
chaplain, who has recently visited the great pyramid of Cheops, in 
Egypt, wading in the deep sand 1,400 feet before he had passed 
one of its sides, and between five thousand and six thousand feet 
before he had made the circuit, says that, taking a hundred New 
York churches of the ordinary width, and arranging them in the 
form of a hollow square, twenty-five on each side, you would have 
scarcely the basement of this pyramid; take another hundred, 
and throw their material into the hollow square, and it would not 
be full. Pile on all the stone of Philadelphia and Boston, and the 
structure would not be as high and solid as this greatest work of 
man. One layer of blocks was long since removed to Cairo for 
building purposes, and enough remains to satisfy the demands of 
half a million of people for a century, if they were permitted freely 
to use it. 





THorovuGcuness. — The first aim of every teacher should be thor- 
oughness. He should detest and denounce the superficial in 
either the modes of study, or the nature of the acquired knowl- 
edge. 

He who permits or countenances superficiality in learning, 
wrongs the truth ; for no truth is properly known, which is not 
known thoroughly ; he wrongs the mind of the pupil ; for he who 
has acquired habits of superficiality, has sustained an injury which 
is immortal; he wrongs society ; for its most dangerous enemies 
are its half-learned friends; its shallow, little-great men. 

Our current superficiality is the prolific parent of our current 
conceit, assurance, and impudence, of our prevailing garrulity, 
pretence, and bluster, of our false philosophies, stupid isms, and 
shallow antagonisms; in short, of every thing which goes to 
make us what we are not, a sober, manly, and righteous people — 
New York Teacher. 


To-morrow — the day when misers give, when idlers work, and 
when sinners reform. 





























































































MANUAL OF SCHOOL DUTIES. 


OUR MANUAL OF SCHOOL DUTIES. 


We give below the hints to pupils prepared by Ariel Parish, 
Esq., of Springfield. They are designed, not so much as rules for 
the teacher to enforce, as suggestions for the scholar to consider 
and voluntarily adopt for his own guidance. Very many of the 
pupils in our schools need a standard idea of what a good scholar 
and a good school should be. The school of Mr. Parish is a model 
of an orderly, studious, and self-governed school. This manual 
grew out of his long and successful experience, and has been tested 
by many teachers in various parts of the country, with the hap- 
piest results. One town in Western New York has recently order- 
ed 1000 copies, and we hear of their use as far West as Iowa. We 
are glad to learn that a large edition has just been reprinted, and 
that they are furnished to teachers at cost — 50 cts. per hundred. 
Orders may be sent to Mr. Parish, Springfield, or to the office of 
the Massachusetts Teacher. 


TO A PUPIL ON ENTERING THE SCHOOL, 


Ir is taken for granted, that your special object, in becoming a 
member of this school is, to obtain such benefits as it may be able 
to afford, for the improvement of the mind, that you may be more 
useful ; — for the cultivation of your manners, that you may be 
better able to render yourself agreeable to those around you; for 
the cultivation of your moral feelings, that your own personal hap- 
piness may be increased. 

While it is expected that the teachers will be faithful in impart- 
ing instruction, and in directing the general operations of the 
school, in the most thorough and agreeable manner ; certain duties 
no less important for the success of the school are to be faithfully 
and honestly performed on your part as pupils. 

The following directions are given, that all may know, at the 
beginning, what their duties are, as pupils, and on what conditions 
they are permitted to enjoy the privileges of this school. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


I. Resotve, on being received as a member of this school, to 
comply cheerfully with all the requirements of the teachers ; and 
faithfully perform every duty assigned you. 
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II. Always manifest and cultivate a kind and accommodating 
disposition towards schoolmates, — and respect towards teachers. 

III. At all times let the school-room be regarded as sacred to 
study and mental improvement. Never indulge in rudeness, child- 
ish trifling, loud and boisterous speaking, or anything that would 
be considered unbecoming in genteel company. 

IV. Resorve, to lend your influence, in every possible way, to 
improve the school, and elevate its character. 


DEPORTMENT. 
Motto. — “ Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only.” — JAMES. 
Remark. It is as much a part of your education to correct bad 
habits and obtain good ones,—to cultivate good manners, and 
learn to conduct with propriety on all occasions, as to be familiar 
with the studies pursued in school. Read carefully, and remem- 
ber the following particulars. 


STILLNESS. 

1. On entering the school, pass as quietly as possible to your 
seat, taking care to close the door gently, and avoid making un- 
necessary noise with the feet in crossing the room. 

2. Take out books, slate, etc., from your desk with care, and 
lay them down in such a manner as not to be heard. Avoid mak- 
ing a rustling noise with papers, or noisily turning over leaves of 
books. Never let the marking of a pencil on your slate be heard. 

3. Be careful to keep the feet quiet while engaged in study ; or, 
if it be necessary to move them, do it without noise. 

4. In passing to and from recitations, observe whether you are 
moving quietly. ‘Take special care if you wear thick shoes or 
boots, or if they are made of squeaking leather. 

5. Avoid the awkward and annoying habit of making a noise 
with the lips while studying. 

6. Scuffling,— striking, — pushing, or rudeness of any kind 
must never be practised, in the least, under any circumstances, with- 


in the school building. 


PROMPTNESS. 


1. Be punctually at School. Be ready to regard every signal 
without delay, —to commence study at once, when “study hours ” 
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begin, — to give immediate and undivided attention, when a teach- 
er addresses you, either individually, — with the class, — or with 
the whole school. 

2. On appearing in the school-room after an absence from one 
or more exercises, your first duty will be to present a written er- 
cuse, specifying the time and cause of the absence. 


NEATNESS. 





Morro. — “ A place for every thing, and every thing in its place.” 

Remark. ‘The habit of observing neatness and order should be 
cultivated as a virtue. 

1. Let your shoes or boots be cleaned at the door-steps ; always 
use the mat, if wet, muddy or dirty. 

2. Never suffer the floor under your desk, or the aisles around 
it, to be dirtied by papers, or anything else dropped on it. 

3. Avoid spitting on the floor; it is a vulgar, filthy habit. 

4. Marking or writing on the desks, walls, or any part of the 
building, or school premises, with pencil, chalk, or other articles, 
manifests a bad taste, or a vicious disposition to deface and destroy 
property. None but a vicious, reckless. or thoughtless person will 
do it. 

5. Knives must never be used in cutting anything on a desk. 

6. Particular care should be observed to avoid spilling ink any 
where in the school building. 

7. Let your books, etc., be always arranged in a neat and con- 
venient order in your desk and upon it. 

8. After using brooms, dust-brushes, etc., always return them to 
their places. 

9. Be ambitious to have every part of our school in so neat and 
orderly a condition, that visitors may be favorably impressed with 
this trait of our character. 

















SCHOLARSHIP. 





Motto — “ Knowledge is power.” 


Remark. Three things should ever be sought for by the scholar 
in all his studies and recitations. They are the index of scholar- 
ship. 

I. AIM AT PERFECTION. 
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II. Recrre Promptty. 

III. Express YOUR THOUGHTS CLEARLY AND FULLY. 

1. Let the tone of voice be distinctly audible and perfectly ar- 
ticulated. Let your words be chosen with care, so as to express 
your thoughts precisely. 

2. Resolve to solve every difficult point in your lesson yourself, 
(if possible,) rather than receive assistance from another. 

3. Scholars are in no case to assist each other about their lessons, 
in study hours, except by permission, for very special reasons. 


RECITATIONS. 












1. A scholar must never stay out of recitations, because he ‘ has 
no lesson.” If you have a good excuse, give it to your teacher, and 
go and hear the others recite. 

2. A scholar must never have any thing in his hands during 
recitation, nor during study hours, except what strictly belongs to 
the exercise in which he is engaged. 

3. Do not rest satisfied with learning your lesson so as to “ guess t », 
you can say it ;” be able to give a clear and full account of it when ai 
you recite. 




















MISCELLANEOUS, 


1. All communications with the scholars are to be avoided dur- see 
ing hours of study and recitation. ‘This comprehends whispering, ken 
— writing notes, or on the slate, — signs, etc. Every pupil should ee 
study as if there were no one else in the room, with perfect silence. ra 

2. Ask questions about lessons of teachers to whom you recite ; tad 
as they are responsible for your improvement ; — otherwise one 
may be overburdened with business which properly belongs to 
another. 

3. No books are to be read in school hours, except such as - 
belong to the studies and exercises of the school. 

4. No scholar should go off the school grounds during recess, 
except with permission. 

5. Never meddle with the desk or property of another scholar, 
without liberty. 

6. Caps, bonnets, and all outer garments must be placed on the 
hook assigned to each pupil, immediately on entering school. a 
4 
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7. Boys must never wear hats or caps in the school-room. 

8. Always be in your own place, and busy about your own duties. 

9. Frnatty. Bear constantly in mind how short may be the 
time allotted you to enjoy the privileges of school, and how impor- 
tant an influence they may exert on all your future life. 

N. B. Read the 17th verse of the 4th chapter of James. 





UNACCENTED VOWELS. 


A wRITER in the New York World, in an article on “ Pronounc- 
ing Dictionaries,” which has been extensively circulated, condemns 
both our distinguished American lexicographers for their treatment 
of the vowels in unaccented syllables, and urges the publication of 
a work in which all such vowels shall have their exact and dis- 
tinctive quality presented to the eye by some device of notation. 
He asserts, “as a remarkable fact,” that “while the best pro- 
nouncing dictionaries that have appeared in Great Britain during 
the last eighty years have uniformly marked all the vowels of the 
language, so as to indicate the quality of their sounds, our two 
great American dictionaries have omitted to note the sounds of 
nearly all the unaccented vowels, thus leaving us without a guide 
in respect to more than half of the vowel sounds of the language.” 

This single paragraph suggests several comments : 

1. It is almost, if not quite, impossible, in many cases, to deter- 
mine the precise value of the vowel sounds in the class of syllables 
referred to. Do we say mem’0-ry, mem’ér-y, or mem’ur-y? So in- 
distinctly is the letter o in this word pronounced that we may 
easily persuade ourselves that it represents any one of the three 
vowel sounds 0, 0, %. ‘There is great diversity of opinion among 
orthoépists as to the true value of the letter a in unaccented sylla- 
bles, and the sound, whatever it may really be, is very differently 
symbolized in different dictionaries. Who shall decide when doc- 
tors disagree? Professor Clark, of Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
in a very ingenious but extremely unpractical little work, entitled, 
« An Attempt at Vocal English,” proposes to substitute for nearly 
every unaccented vowel what he terms the “dumb vowels,” that 
is, an obscure yocal sound, like the e in her, represented in his 
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work by an apostrophe. This course would certainly be more con- 
venient for the author than instructive to the reader; but the pro- 
fessor is not the first man who has found the treatment of unac- 
cented vowels beset with difficulties, and the summary way in 
which he confounds and mars the sounds he undertakes to discrim- 
inate, may serve to illustrate the futility of trying to fix that which 
is in its very nature shadowy and evanescent. One of the ablest 
and most learned writers on the subject of English orthoépy has 
well said, that “the unaccented syllables are so uncertain, so hur- 
ried over, or, as we have heard it expressively termed, ‘ swal- 
lowed,’ that they remain rather indications than realities.” 

2. Although it is true that some British orthoépists have under- 
taken to assign the precise sounds of all unaccented vowels, yet it 
is to be observed that many vowels of this sort have two pronun- 
ciations, the one clear and distinct, but merely theoretical, the 
other practical, but obscure and doubtful ; and that British authors 
of prorouncing dictionaries have, in the most unsystematic manner, 
adopted sometimes the former, and sometimes the latter. Walker, 
for instance, says mén‘tal, giving the a the distinct short sound it 
has in shall, though no one, at least in fluent utterance, ever so 
pronounces it ; on the other hand the same orthoépist marks the o 
in error as being identical in sound with the u in nut, though the 
original and normal sound is unquestionably that of o in orb. 

3. While it is true that both Webster and Worcester ‘have 
omitted to note the sounds of nearly all the unaccented vowels,” it 
is not strictly true that they have left us ‘‘ without a guide in respect 
to more than half of the vowel sounds of the language.” It should 
not be forgotten that the “ principles of pronunciation,” in both 
works, are intended to answer all questions of orthepy, which are 
not settled by the general schemes of notation. In these “ princi- 
ples,” the sounds of the vowels in unaccented syllables are discus- 
sed at greater or less length ; and to this portion of the two diction- 
aries, should the teacher or pupil, or whoever is “ in doubt respect- 
ing these sounds,”’ recur for the information he seeks. 

4. It might perhaps be thought desirable to indicate by some 
system of diacritical marks, both the theoretical and the actual 
sound given to unaccented vowels ; but an attempt to do this would 
be without success. Even if it were possible to form some such 
system, it would inevitably be so complex and cumbrous as to per- 
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plex rather than assist the inquirer. The most that can be done is 
to mark the theoretical quality, and, by italicizing the vowel, or by 
some analogous expedient, to signify that, in ordinary discourse, the 
practical tendency is to substitute some other and easier sound. 
This is the plan adopted, to a certain extent, by Smart, who says, 
very truly, that to mark accurately the “ vague and fluctuating dif- 
ferences” of vowel sounds in unaccented syllables, ‘‘ would be a 
vain pretence.” ‘To illustrate this plan by an example, the word 
common is, in Smart’s Dictionary re-spelled and marked thus — 
“‘com’-mdn:” here the breve over the o in the second syllable 
shows what sound the vowel would have, if distinctly pronounced, 
and the Italic character hints at the fact that, in current usage, the 
sound becomes corrupted and indistinct. Evidently, however, the 
information thus conveyed is not of the most definite or satisfactory 
nature, the inspector learning from such a notation, nothing more 
than that a given vowel has, in mere theory, a certain definite 
value, but that, in actual speech, it has some other sort of a sound 
not indicated. Mr. Smart has therefore found it necessary, in 
almost all cases, to refer the consulter of his dictionary, for more 
exact information, to the “ principles” prefixed to the vocabulary. 
This method of reference is obviously an excellent feature in 
Smart’s work, but it is, at the same time, tantamount to a confes- 
sion that the notation he employs is inadequate to represent the sort 
of syllables we have been considering. 

5. Those who are most skilled in the subject of orthapy will be 
most likely to agree with Dr. Webster in thinking that “ the nota- 
tion of the vowels in unaccented syllables should not be attempted.”’ 
Any such notation must either, like Walker’s, lead to a stiff and 
pedantic pronunciation, or it must be, like Smart’s, ‘ painfully 
clumsy, and difficult of comprehension,” and after all, afford no 
very satisfactory result. 

Worcester evidently flatters himself that his system of notation 
is free from such objections as these, and that it is much superior 
to any other that has yet been proposed ; for he says (p. xii.) that 
it “‘ makes a very exact discrimination of the sounds of the letters ;”” 
that it “ will be readily understood and easily applied to practice ;” 
and that ‘it will also be much more easily remembered than a sys- 
tem in which the vowels are marked with figures.” We venture 
to dispute all three of these assertions, without stopping to prove 
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the contrary. We will remark, however, that his use of a dot 
under the unaccented vowels is very generally understood as a 
mere sign of obscure or corrupted quality, like Smart’s Italic let- 
ter; and, though he expressly states that its use is restricted to the 
indication of “a slight stress of voice ;”’ or, in other words, that it 
is a quantitative and not a qualitative symbol, — he immediately 
contradicts himself by declaring: “In a majority of cases, this 
mark may be regarded as indicating an indistinct short sound of the 
vowel; . . . but in many cases, it indicates a slight or unaccented 
long sound.” He might have added, that, in many cases, it indi- 
cates a DISTINCT short sound, as in “ deé‘ist;” that it is frequently 


not used — where we should be led to expect it — under vowels 
which are pronounced with only “a slight stress of voice,” as in 
“‘de’ism ;”” and that, in some cases in which it is used in the 


orthoépic respelling of words, its meaning must be determined by 
reference to the words in their common orthography, as in qguadrat 
and quadrate, which are both respelled “ kwod’rat.”  Ignotum 
per ignotius”’ seems to have been the principle on which this very 
equivocal sign has been so inconsistently applied; and it is no 
wonder that the prejudice against this feature in Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary is very strong and widely prevalent. 

As has already been intimated, the safest and best course to be 
pursued in regard to unaccented vowels is to leave them un- 
marked. Ifthe influence of accent in modifying the sounds of the 
language were thoroughly investigated in preliminary ‘ Principles 
of Pronunciation,” and frequent reference were made to these prin- 
ciples from the words in the vocabulary, probably as much would 
have been done as could reasonably be expected or required. No 
inspector of a work in which such a plan was carried out need re- 
main in doubt about the proper pronunciation of the vowels in un- 
accented syllables, after finding himself directed to a clear and 
exhaustive statement of the laws which prevail in regard to them. 
It is much to be regretted that this important topic has been 
treated in so cursory and incidental a manner in the dictionaries of 
both Webster and Worcester ; and it is to be hoped that, in future 
revised editions, the whole subject will receive the attention it so 
well deserves. 

A. 
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THE ART OF TAKING BREATH. 


A MAN who takes breath properly, will fatigue himself less in 
speaking three or four hours, than another in half an hour; and 
the orators who are able to speak so long, are either men who have 
studied the management of their breath, or men who speak much, 
but who speak well; for in this case respiration regulates itself, 
without separate thought, just as in conversation. 

But it is by no means the same when one recites a discourse 
from memory ; especially if it is the discourse of another ; for in 
writing we take care without being aware of it, to adjust the length 
of periods to the habitudes of our lungs. But the exercise in 
which it is most difficult to breathe aright, is the exercise of read- 
ing; and it is remarked that one is wearied much sooner by read- 
ing than by speaking. 

There are very few persons who can bear half an -hour of 
reading without a slight inconvenience of the organs; but there 
are many who can speak an hour without any trouble. The point 
of difficulty is in timing the respiratiori so as always to take breath 
before it is exhausted. For this purpose it is necessary to breathe 
quite often, and to take advantage of the little rests in the delivery. 
It might be feared lest this necessity should injure the utterance 
and make it rigid ; but on the contrary, the rests which are thus 
employed, used properly, are as expressive as the voice itself. ‘The 
slowness which they communicate to the discourse is only that 
slowness that gives weight and vigor to the thought; and this 
happy infirmity becomes an additional power. 

It is, lastly, by breathing seasonably, that the speaker will avoid 
a fault which is very common and very great — that of letting the 
voice fall at the end of sentences, which renders the recitation at 
the same time indistinct and monotonous. This is the abuse of the 
rule which is pointed out by nature. It is natural to lower the 
voice slightly at the moment of finishing a sentence, at least in 
most cases ; for there are certain thoughts which, on the contrary, 
demand an elevation of the voice at the close. But the fall is 
made too perceptible, and is taken from too great a height, so that 
there are often three or four words which the hearer catches with 
difficulty, or does not catch at all. This would be bad enough, 
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even without the additional evil that the expression is weakened at 
the same time with the voice. 

As a general rule the voice should be kept up to the end of the 
sentence, excepting only that slight depression, and, as it were, re- 
flection, which denotes that the sentence is terminated. But to do 
this, you must breathe in time ; as it is because the lungs are ex- 
hausted that you must lower the voice; for where there is no 
breath there is no sound. — Ind. School Journal. 


NO TEXT-BOOK FOR THE TEACHER IN THE 
CLASS. 


Is it any way proper that a teacher should have the aid of a text 
book in the class, more than his scholars? Do not many of our 
teachers sit, in undisturbed complacency, with the book open before 
them, asking questions which they could not themselves answer if 
they were to be questioned in their turn, and leading both question 
and answer? Do not pupils often suffer from this slavish confine- 
ment to the letter of a book, and lose confidence in their teacher, 
and interest in their studies? The vivacity and animation of a les- 
son is necessarily gone when the teacher is afraid to differ from his 
text-book, and discourages anything like a spirit of free inquiry 
among his pupils, lest he be led out of his depth. Whatever 
is worth teaching, is worth teaching well; and if the teacher and 
scholar were obliged to meet on equal ground, if the one were 
required to be as certain of the lesson as the other, it would revo- 
lutionize the teaching in many schools. 

Let this be the rule in teaching, ‘‘ Whenever the pupil needs a 
text-book in reciting, the teacher needs one in teaching, and only 
then. In geography, history, grammar, and in all the definitions 
and rules of arithmetic, a teacher ought to be able to teach better 
without the book than with it. It would require more thorough- 
ness of preparation, of course, but that is of all things, to be desired. 
When the public sentiment of New Hampshire requires such teach- 
ing everywhere, most particularly in its Common Schools, the State 
will have to spend very little to educate its teachers ; they will do 
it for themselves. H. L. B. 

N. H. Journal of Education. 
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Conpuctina Recrrations. — 1. Consider well the natural order 
of presenting a given subject. 2. Thoroughly understand what 
you attempt to teach. 3 Neglect not self-preparation. 4. Study 
your teaching-language, that you may be able to use it fluently and 
correctly. 5, Endeavor to make your instruction attractive and 
interesting. 6. Avoid a formal monotonous routine in teaching. 
7. Be careful to use language which is intelligible to children, 
when an explanation is given. 8. Require prompt and accurate 
recitation. 9. In conducting recitations, the two-fold object of in- 
struction and educating children should be steadily kept in view. 
10. What you teach, teach thoroughly. Whatever the subject of 
recitation is, bring all the powers of your mind and those of your 
class to bear upon it. Dive into the very head of it; and in pre- 
senting it to your class go round its entire circumference. But be 
sure that your class — heart and soul—is going along with you. 

— Lower Canada Journal of Education. 





Epvucation. — Education is an art or science which, despite the 
great improvements that have been made in it in modern times, is 
yet but inits infancy. The experience of almost every day teaches us 
how much the success of any one system of education depends upon 
the character and resolution of the instructor. A Doctor Arnold 
can work wonders with means that prove utterly inadequate with 
weaker spirits. We agree with Professor Pillans, that, in almost 
every case ‘‘ where young people are taught as they ought to be, 
they are quite as happy in school as at play ; seldom less delighted, 
nay, often more, with the well directed exercises of their mental 
energies, than with that of their muscular powers.” It is, how- 
ever, so very seldom that young people are as happy in school as 
at play, that we are forced to believe that they are equally seldom 
taught as they ought to be. We hail, however, as a change not 
less admirable than noticeable, the desire, which is now so general 
among teachers, to make the acquirement of knowledge itself an 
object of pleasure, and to conform their plans and modes of teach- 
ing, to juvenile opinion, when reasonable. — London Critic. 
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PATHOGRAPHIC DISPATCHES. 


Office of the Mouth — at one end of the line. 
Office of the Stomach — at the other end. 


Dispatch. 

Movts (to Stomach). — Are you ready for breakfast ? 

Sromacn. — Yes; what are you going to send? 

Mout. — You will see. Prepare! 

The table-bell rings ; Body hurries, drops into a chair; Mouth 
opens, and down goes, as quickly as possible, a cup of coffee at a 
temperature of 145° Fahrenheit. It burns the whole esophageal 
track as it passes it, and when it gets into the Stomach burns it, 


and the Stomach contracts, and shrivels, cringes, and finally 
screeches, and the Mouth says, 


“Halloo! What-is the matter?” 

SromacH.— Matter? Enough, I should think. Do you not 
know that I can not endure slush at 140° to 150° of heat?” 

Mourn. — Oh, never mind! Here comes some beefsteak, with 
hot fried potatoes, hot rolls and poor butter, salad with vinegar, 
some buckwheat cakes with molasses. ‘These will heal it.” 

Sromacn. — Stop! What earthly use is there in sending these 
down here at one time? They make a hodge-podge. 

Mourn. — Here comes some more coffee. 

Stromacn. — Hold on! Wait! Give me some water ! 

Mourn. — Water! when you can get coffee? You must be 
crazy; water has no nourishment in it; one wants water only 
when one is dry. 

Stomacu. — I am thirsty. Give me some water ! 

Mourn. — Can not do it—they have no water up here ; if they 
have it, it is hot, —and I doubt if they have any of that. Persons 
do not like water; and you, oh Stomach, are eccentric ; do stop 
complaining, and get ready to take some food, — “ take the goods 
the gods provide you, and be content.” Are you ready? ITamin 
ahurry. Up here, time is money. I have to furnish you mate- 
rial out of which strength is to be gotten for the Body’s use to-day, 
and [ have ten minutes allowed me for this purpose. Now the 
after part is your look out, not mine. Take notice! Are you ready? 
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186 wow TO WALK. 


Here comes apple-pie, fried chicken, tripe, tomato catsup, boiled 
ham, minute pudding, corn bread and cucumbers, pepper, salt, 
gravy, mince pie, and another cup of coffee ; so look out! 

StomacH. — Look out! Oh, murder! What am I to do? Do! 
I must grind away at it, like a horse in a bark mill, till I am worn 
out. Under such a condition as this, I shall break down in a 
fourth part of the time which I might work, and then the Mouth, 
and for that matter, the Heart, too, will be still, and I shall be at 
peace. — Laws of Life. 





How to Wax. —It is a great trick to walk still; did you 
know it, boys? Thick boots, with heavy soles, on the pedal ex- 
tremities of any awkward boy, are apt to report themselves sound 
when they come in contact with the floor or benches in a school- 
room. Learn to step still and promptly. By so doing, you will 
please your teacher, make your school stiller, and learn a habit 
which will be worth a great deal to you through life. Some men 
can never come into meeting, or anywhere else, without disturbing 
everybody, just because they did not learn to walk right when 
they were boys. 

I was in a large school in Rockport, to-day, where the little boys 
are learning to walk still. They go about the house on tiptoe, 
and thirty or forty of them do not make as much noise in taking 
their places in class as one careless boy does sometimes. Every 


body goes for still boys. Step light and quick. — School Visitor. 





Tue face that never smiles should not preside in the school- 
room. ‘That wit which wakes up, quickens, and refreshes the 
mind is, by no means, an unimportant element in education. The 
man who has no relish for humor, is not the one to comprehend, 
and permeate, and stimulate the sensibilities of the juvenile mind. 
Horace Mann used to say, ‘“‘ The teacher was fortunate who could 
prompt his pupils, once a day, to a good hearty laugh.” 


N. 
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Resident Editors Tlepartment. 





RAREY AND DR. NOTT; 


OR, HORSES AND BOYS. 


Raney, the renowned tamer of horses, and Dr, Nott the veteran trainer 
of boys, are said to have recently compared notes, and, according to the 
newspaper reports, which no one will presume to question, the one’s system 
of managing horses, and the other’s system of governing boys, are based on 
the same principles. 

Having, many years since, experienced the Nott system, we were moved 
to judge for ourselves of the correctness of the newspaper reports. By the 
aid of a friend, we were invested with a complimentary ticket, and proceeded 
to Music Hall, where our check procured us an eligible seat where the view 
was perfect, save that it was occasionally eclipsed by the intervening ro- 
tundity of the excellent Governor of the Commonwealth, who, on that 
occasion, at least, was surely a “Merry Andrew.” In a few moments the 
horse-tamer entered and began an interesting and instructive address upon 
horses. Soon he called for a horse. Horse enters —first appearance on 
any stage — frightened — begs permission to retire — at first says neigh to 
all propositions to remain. Mr, Rarey approaches. Now for the system. 
He looks into the horse’s eyes; walks up to him slowly; gently places a 
hand en his head: speaks kindly; pats him; softly rubs his neck, back, 
and legs ; lifts his fore-leg once and again; evidently has the animal’s con- 
fidence; buckles a strap around one of the fore-feet, and bending the foot 
upward as far as possible, fastens the other end of the strap above the 
knee, thus rendering one leg helpless; passes a longer strap under the sur- 
cingle and attaches it to the other fore-foot ; starts up the horse, and as he 
in limping lifts that foot from the floor, jerks the strap, which bends up the 
foot towards the body, and throws the horse upon his knees. And now 
comes the tug. The horse being spirited and stubborn, struggles with all 
his might to free his legs. Again and again he rises from his knees and 
rears, only to fall once more, After a long and obstinate contest, he 
yields, and rolls over upon his side completely subdued. The straps are 
removed. Rarey sits upon the beast; lies upon him; knocks his hoofs to- 

gether; to all of which treatment no resistance is made. Horse seems to 
know that he is under the control of a master whose power is invincible, 
Rarey causes the animal to rise; caresses him; shows hima drum; makes 
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him smell of it; gently taps it, then strikes it hard and harder, without 
frightening him; leads him about with a straw passed through the bits, and 
in other ways shows that the horse is thoroughly mastered, [Exit horse. | 

This is what we saw of Rarey’s system. Kindness supported by resist- 
less compulsion — some kindness, a great deal of compulsion, and some 
more kindness— that expresses the system as exhibited to the public. A 
vast improvement it certainly is upon the too common mode of breaking a 
horse’s ribs or knocking off his head in order to make him obey. 

Dr. Nott’s system of dealing with boys, as we saw it in operation during 
four years, somewhat resembles that just described. He was, it is true, 
never known to use the strap, although he has certainly had much to do 
with strapping boys, not a few of whom he has skilfully tripped up. Two 
words seem to us to embody the soul of that venerable man’s system— 
Love and Faith. He loves boys and believes in them, and they know it. 
Therein lies the secret of his marvellous power. Love begets love. The 
young especially are prompt to respond to genuine affection. For more 
than half a century Dr. Nott has been to the thousands intrusted to his 
care a loving father rather than a stern executive officer. His kindly eye, 
and beaming face, and cheering words, and benign acts have always re- 
vealed to his pupils the genuineness and depth of his regard for them. 
The profound earnestness which has characterized his advice, instructions, 
and warnings, and the forgiving spirit readily displayed towards those who 
in the least degree have deserved it, have caused his charge to look to him 
as to a father and friend — one whom they would be ashamed to offen or 
disobey ; one whom they could only love and revere. 

But Dr. Nott not only loves boys, but he has fai/h in them. He reposes 
confidence in them; believes in their sense of honor; trusts to their sub- 
stantial integrity ; confides much to their perceptions of right; and looks 
to them for that self-government which is the best of all governments. A1] 
this they know, and this the most of them appreciate. Of course some 
fail to respond satisfactorily to the trust placed in them, but their number 
is comparatively small. 

Dr. Nott makes due allowance for the imperfections of human nature ; 
and does not confound the harmless frolicksomeness of youth with malicious 
wickedness. He expects order, and has order; not chiefly because his 
law demands it, but beeause he trains his boys to love right and do right, 
irrespective of law, thus making them a Jaw unto themselves. 

When dealing with the worst boys, he employs kindness so long 
as there is a hope of its efficacy. Said he to a young graduate who was 
about to take charge of a school: “My son, | have one word of advice 
to give. If you have ahard case in your schol, make him your right 
hand man. Ask him to assist you. Make him feel that he is useful to you. 
You will thus secure a strong supporter, anl a warm friend,” That 
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teacher remembered the advice, and has seen its wisdom again and again 
displayed. 

Occasions do occur in all schools, when, all other instrumentalities having 
failed, compulsion becomes indispensable. When necessary, Dr. Nott em- 
ploys such discipline as compels the wrong doer to conform to law, or else 
to withdraw from the college. Such cases are, however, exceedingly rare. 

We have ventured thus, to describe what seems to us to be the system 
pursued by one of the greatest instructors that ever blessed the world. 

With a profound knowledge of human nature, a just appreciation of the 
commanding influence of his position, an unfeigned interest in the welfare of 
al] his pupils, and an unsurpassed wisdom in the administration of his 
office, Dr. Nott has, for the lifetime of two generations, devoted the great 
powers of his mind and the deep affections of his heart to the education of 
the young. The world owes him a vast debt of gratitude. He has lived, 
not for himself, but for his fellow men. And surely the thousands who 
with filial reverence have sat at his feet, have drank in his instructions, and 
been inspired by the loftiness of his paternal counsels, will never cease to 
admire and revere their beloved teacher. 





DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 





A corresponpent in Brimfield has sent us a letter (for which he has our 
thanks), intimating that the Teacher does not enough regard the wants of 
the District Schools: that it gives much that is applicable to advanced 
schools, and to the graded Schools of our cities and large towns, but very 
little that is of practical use to the teachers of our common District 
Schools, He is right. We plead guilty, — but under extenuating circum- 
stances. It is well known that the editorial service bestowed upon the 
Teacher is mostly gratuitous. Froin the beginning the design has been 
that it should be conducted by the teachers themselves. Its pages have 
been open to all; and teachers of all grades and classes of schools have 
been besought to become interested in it, to send in their communications, 
and to do what they could to make it just what it should be, the organ of 
the Massachusetts Teachers. Each editor has drawn his material from 
sources nearest to him; but there is no one who would not have gladly 
Welcomed any articles relating to these schools. But our editorial drawer 
has seldom received among its contents any such communication. Cer- 
tainly, since we mounted the editorial tripod, our eyes have not been 
gladdened by any such sight, till this welcome epistle from our friendly 
correspondent. 

Our friend writes that such communications have been sent to us in 


times past, and wholly disregarded. It may be so: but certainly not 
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very lately. And now we would again invite the teachers of our District 
Schools, and all interested in them, to become interested in the Teacher, 
not only to subscribe for it, but to write articles for it, giving items of ex- 
perience, methods of classification, of preventing tardiness and absence, 
cases of discipline, difficulties, questions, and the like. Let them be faith- 
ful, and we assure them they shall have no cause to complain of our 
neglect. 


Mr. Z. A. A., of Hamilton, having, we think, received the first four 
numbers of our journal, during this year, sends us the following note : — 


“ DeaR Str: —I desire that you will discontinue sending me the “ Teacher,” at 
least for the present. If there is any objection to it, you would doubtless be glad 
to know it. It is altogether too much absorbed in the Vormal School. While I 
am willing to admit the importance of these schools, I also believe there is some- 
thing about others that demands, at least, some consideration. 

Respectfully, etc.” 


We have examined the objectional four last numbers, and find that out of 
160 pages, 12 only, have been filled with Normal School matters. If one- 
thirteenth of the whole is too much, please tell us, Mr. A., which fraction 
will suit you. Ep. 










STATISTICAL. 


WE find on our table several Reports of State Commissioners or Superintend- 
ents of Common Schools, which we borrowed of friends, or were sent to us by kind 
hands, They contain much that is valuable and instructive. But the compara- 
tively small space granted to the Resident Editors’ Department, the large type de 
manded by some of our influential readers, and the many articles presented at our 
monthly meetings have thus far crowded out some extracts which we made from 
these reports some months ago. We have now condensed the extracts into the 
following table, containing such general items as we could gather. These statis- 
tics are, however, only approximately true, owing to the various modes and differ- 
ent times of collecting information, and difference of meanings applied to the same 
terms. In one district, for instance, the number of “schools” agrees with the 
number of teachers or schoolrooms, while in another district, one graded school 
may contain a thousand pupils and twenty teachers. Equally unreliable is the 
column containing the number of teachers. One school district, having three terms 
during the year, may employ three different teachers, while another district, with 
the same number of terms, employs only one; and a single wandering individual 
may cause his name to be registered four or more times in the same State and 
year. The school population is made up in one State of children between 4 and 
14 years of age, in another of all persons under 21, and in still another of such as 
are over 5 but not over 21. The monthly salary of teachers is given, sometimes 
excluding, and sometimes including, board. These wages again differ in many 
localities in the summer months from those paid during the winter season. The 
cost of schoolhouses is equally indefinite, relating in one report only to new build- 
ings, and in another also to repairs of old structures. 




























































































Number Schoo! | Number | Monthly Wages 
echoo 
of Number of Teachers. of | 
STATES. Public of raised for 
Population. Teachers. ~~ 
Schools. — Scholars. Schools. | 
Female. | | 


ret l | 
3,953 | 362,085 3,115 | | $38'00 | $2042 | $1,110,045 


| Male. Female. | Male. 








Upper Canada........ 
Lower Canada........ | 3,199 | 168,148 | | 498,436 
a | 8,946 | 243,376 | 110,679 | | 2131 850 | 616,879 
New Hampshire... | 2331| 96,498 | 94,567 13 | 2565 | 1412| 382,227 
89,697 | 70,250 4,885 | 2744] 1500 | 





Vermont .......... | 2,458 
Massachusetts......... 4,497 | 223,714 | 217,334 | 7,240 5056 | 1998) 1,565,103 
Rhode Island....... . 27,750 | | oe 595 168,365 


New York....ccccces 11,650 | 1,315,900 | 867,388 | 15,021 | 4,300,675 
. = 
647,414 | 8,171 14,065 2,612,377 

















Pennsylvania....++.++- 11,577 
eee fore | 13,584 | 892,844 | 685,177 | 10,194 | 9,837 | 20,731 pees 
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Expenses for schoolhouses: Lower Canada, $22,083; Upper Canada, $114,637 ; 
Maine, $59,135; New Hampshire, $34,937; Ohio, $341,273; Wisconsin, $139,- 
887; Indiana, 324,276; Rhode Island, $34,729; Michigan, $103,509. 





ODE: 


Suna at THe DepicaTion or Tae NorMAL University, At Bioomineron, Iuu., Jan. 24ru. 






The ancient Night is almost gone; 
Deep answers to awakening deep ; 
As ever westward, ever on, 
The banners of the morning sweep. 
New thought from out the chaos starts ; 
New powers are struggling into birth; 
The crisis call for kingly hearts 
To guide the progress of the earth. 


The opening era points the way, 
And makes that mission-work sublime 
Which moulds the infants of to-day 
To giants of the coming time. 
And joyfully we gather here 
To consecrate, with solemn praise, 
A fame which honest men may rear, 
For such a work in future days. 


By all the progress and the might 
Which other ages shall unfold ; 
By all the prophecies that light 
The Future’s skies of morning gold ; 
By all which sheds a cheering ray 
Upon the path the Past has trod — 
We dedicate its walls to-day 
To Truth, Humanity, and God. 


CHILDREN Scarce IN Ecypt.—JIn a conversation recently with Mr. Wm. J. 
Yost, County Clerk and School Commissioner of Alexander County, in this State, 
he informed us that there was one district in his county which paid $57.50 for the 
education of two urchins six weeks. The school system being carried on and sup- 
ported by a tax, the people of this district determined to have the benefit of their 
money. Not having a child in their neighborhood large enough to attend school, 
they borrowed the two above alluded to from an adjoining district. We suggest this 
as a desirable spot for newly married people to locate. We wish they could be 
accommodated with some of the superabundance of insipient humanity of this 
locality. — Illinois T'eacher. 


{S Our readers will do well to read the pages of our advertisements. 
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QUESTIONS 





used at the last examination of candidates for the Girls’ High and Normal School, 
Boston. 


ARITHMETIC, 























1. Explain the decimal system of Notation and Numeration. 4 
2. Add four million, seventy thousand and four, and seven hundredths; — one 7a 
trillion, seven hundred and six million, nine hundred sixty-five, and one ten mil- 


lionth ; — fifty million, fifty thousand, and thirty-seven ten thousandths ; — two 

hundred thirty-nine million, eight hundred seventy-nine thousand and thirty, and be 

nine thousand two hundred sixty-three ten thousandths, 4 
3. What is the value of 598-2,000,000 X .005--.0035 100.000 ? a 
4. How many times will a wheel 12 feet 6 inches in circumference revolve in is 

going 5 m. 4 fur. 18 rds. 4 yds, 1 ft. 1 in. “J 
5. What is a factor of a number? A prime factor? What are the prime "ry 

factors of 1,092 ? aT 
6. Find the greatest common measure and the least common multiple of 12, 

36, 60, 84, and 132. - 
7. Add i. 2 of 4, %, and ¥,. | 


2 
8. If $ of a pound of tea cost = of a dollar, what is.8 of a lb. worth ? 





9. Divide § by § and explain the process. 

10. 3 is ,5, of how many times .825 ? 

11. Find the sum of 13 of a square mile, and .001918 of a rood, in miles, oa 
roods, etc. a 

12. How many square feet in the ceiling and walls of a room 16 ft. 4 in. long, oe 
13 ft. 2 in. wide, and 114 ft. high ? a 

13. Find the superficial and the cubical contents of a cube whose sides are each = 
6 ft. 4 in. long ? % 

14. What is the interest of $252.36 for 2 yrs. 9 m. 10 d. at 6 per cent. ? 
7 percent.? 8 percent.? 4 per cent. ? 

15. If the principal doubles in 12 years, what is the rate per cent. ? 

16. What is a note for $530.59, payable in 1 yr. 6 mos. 20 d., worth at the red 
present time ? : 

17. Paid $3,699 for stock at 10 per cent. below par; sold the stock at ten per = 
cent. above par. How much money was gained ? 5. 

18. $4,200 is divided among 3 officers and 8 sailors so that an officer has four 
times as much as a sailor. How much has each ? 

19. At what time between 3 and 4 o’clock are the hour and minute hands of a 
watch together ? 

20. If 24 lbs. of cotton make 2 pieces of sheeting containing 33 yds. apiece, 
1} yds. wide, how many pounds will make 11 pieces containing 27 yds. each, 
1} yds. wide ? 
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GRAMMAR, 


1, Parse the words in italics in the following sentences : — 


This is what I wanted. 
They stood in each other’s way. 
Who pleasure follows pleasure kills, 
What would this man? Now upward will he soar. 
And, little less than angel, would be more, 
2. Analyze the following sentence : — 
As I darkened the light, he cast his eye toward the window, that he might catch 
the feeble rays of the moon, 
3. Correct such of the following sentences as contain false syntax : — 
I intended to have spoken to him yesterday, but I could not hardly get time be- 
fore he laid down. 
They learned their lessons perfect, but neither of them were ready to recite. 
Both this dress and the other is becoming, but neither of them set well. 
This was the remark of Dr. Edwards, him who was afterwards President of 
Union College. 
I have not seen but one person whom I thought was to be present. 
Who did you meet as you was coming this way ? 
. Define orthography, syntax, vowel. 
. What is a sentence? a clause? and a phrase ? 
. Name the parts of speech, and give an example of each. 
. Name the tenses, and give an example of each. 
. Compare happy, gay, perpendicular, straight, old. 
What is a relative pronoun? Name the relative pronouns, 
10. What is the rule for forming the possessive case of nouns ? 
11, Write the possessive plural of ov, child, lady, scarf, who, what, man, I, he, 
datum, focus. 
12. How is the passive voice formed ? 
13. Change, in the following sentences, as far as it can be done, the active voices 
to the passive, and the passive to the active, without changing the sense : — 
James studied his lesson. 
John went home. 
The letter was written by my brother. 
It rains, but I have an umbrella. 
14. Give the principle parts of dare (to venture), dare (to challenge), shut, 
speak, hew. 
15. After what verbs is the sign to, of the infinitive mood, omitted ? 
16. What is a regular verb, and why is it so called? 
17. Give the synopsis of receive, in the first person singular of all the tenses in 
the indicative and subjunctive mood. 
18. Give the synopsis of believe, in the potential passive. 
19. How many sounds has each of the vowels ? 
20. Give words containing all the different sounds of a and e. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 


1, What proportion of the earth’s surface is covered with water ? 

2. Describe two of the chief mountain ranges in each continent. 

3. What countries border on the Indian Ocean, and what are the principal 
islands that lie within it ? 

4, Define Table-land, Desert, Basin of a River, Voleano. 

5. What are the chief mineral productions of the United States, and where are 
they found ? 

6. What is the difference of time between Pekin and San Francisco ? 

7. In what directions will shadows from the sun be cast at noon, on the 23d of 
September, at Quito, Boston, Lima, Archangel, St. Helena, Sumatra, and Rio 
Janeiro ? 

8. Why do degrees of longitude vary in length ? 

9. What is the use of the “Scale of Miles” on a map ? 

10. What cities lie on or near the parallel of Boston — of Washington — of New 
Orleans ? 

11. Of how many States and Territories does the United States consist ? 

12. What advantages of position have given the cities of New York, New Or- 
leans, and Liverpool, respectively, their commercial importance ? 

13. Of what States and Territories does the parallel of 42° N. form the bound- 
ary, and what States, Territories, ard Lakes does it intersect ? 

14. What does the British Empire comprise ? 

15. What are the characteristics of the climate of England, and on what do they 
depend ? 

16. How do England and the State of Pennsylvania compare in area, and in 
population ? 

17. What are the five most powerful States of Europe ? 

18. Through what waters, and near what countries would a vessel pass in going 
from New York to San Francisco, thence to Nagasaki, and returning home round 
the Cape of Good Hope ? 

19. Sketch a map of Ohio, distinguish its latitude and longitude, mark the course 
of its principal rivers, and the location of its capital, chief cities, and towns. 

20. Sketch a map of Turkey in Europe, distinguish its latitude and longitude, 
mark the situation of its mountains, the course of its rivers, and the position of its 
capital. 


HISTORY. 


1. What nations sent out expeditions of discovery to the New World ? 

2. When was the continent of South America discovered? By whom ? 

3. By whom were the following States settled: — New York, — Delaware, — 
Maine, — Maryland, —- Rhode Island, — Pennsylvania ? 

4. How and when did the colony of New Netherlands come into possession of 
the English ? 

5. What was the effect of the principles of the Stuart family on emigration to 
America ? 

6. What were the chief causes of our Revolutionary War? 
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7. Which do you consider the most important battle of the Revolutionary War ? 
Why? 
8. What were the Articles of Confederation? Why were they abolished ? 
9. Name the original Thirteen States. 

10. What Territories have been acquired since the adoption of the constitution ? 
Give the date of each acquisition of territory. 

11, How does a Territorial differ from a State Government ? 

12, What is an Embargo ? 

13. What was the cause of the war between the United States and Mexico ? 

14, Name the Presidents of the United States in the order of their inauguration, 
and the time that each held office. 

15. How is the President of the United States chosen ? 

16. Who have been nominated as candidates for President and Vice-President for 
the ensuing election? By what parties were they nominated, and where did the 
nominating Conventions sit ? 

17. Name the sovereigns of the House of Brunswick. 

18, When was Ireland united to Great Britain ? 

19. To what did Cromwell owe his elevation ? 

20. What was the result of the English Revolution of 1688 ? 





INTELLIGENCE. 


PERSONAL, 


Davis M. Warren, A. M., author of several geographical works, and one of the 
firm of Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia, died recently in that city. He leaves a 
large circle of friends, and a vacuum which will not easily be filled. 


William B. Astor of New York, Hon, William L. Dayton of New Jersey, and 
President C. C. Felton of Massachusetts, have been appointed regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


Rev. B. G. Northrop has been re-appointed by the Board of Education, as 
State Agent. His services are appreciated beyond the boundary line of this State. 
The Maine Teacher says: 


We are happy to learn that this gentleman, so well known throughout New 
England as a practical and philosophical educator, has been appointed by the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education as State Agent. ‘The labors of the Secretary of the 
Board and his assistant cannot supply the demand for lectures and other services, 
which are required to be performed in connection with the schools of the State. 
Mr. Northrop has held the same office before, and acquitted himself in the dis- 
charge of its duties with great acceptance. As a lecturer, a school visitor, a con- 
ductor of institutes,—a counselor and friend of the public schools and their 
teachers, his services, we have occasion to know, have been everywhere highly ap- 
preciated, — and upon their merits. Weare glad to perceive that the appropria- 
tion, which failed by some misunderstanding, to be made last year for the support 
of this agency, has been made this year without a dissenting voice. Salary same 
as that of the Secretary of the Board, $2000 and expenses. 
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Mr. B. M. Reynolds, Superintendent of Schools at Rock Island, IIl., has been 
elected Principal of the Union School at Lockport, N. Y. Salary $1000. 


Henry Cummings, Esq. has resigned his office as Superintendent of Public 3 
a Schools in Gloucester, and has been appointed Principal of a Grammar Schoo] in ip 
4 Haverhill, Mass. a 


= On the evening of the 13th of April he was presented with a silver bowl and rai 
4 pitcher, valued at eighty dollars. ae 








INALIENABLE RiGcuts.— A wag has made the following summary of what he 
calls the “Inalienable Rights of Americans,” which are not enumerated in the ag 
Declaration of Independence: orn 


To know any trade or business without apprenticeship or experience. rt 
To marry without regard to fortune, state of health, position, or opinion of 
parents or friends. 
To have a wife and children dependent on contingencies of business, and in case 4 
of sudden death to leave them wholly unprovided for. 4% 
To put on hireling strangers the literary and moral education of your children. K 
To teach your children no good trade, hoping they will have, when grown up, Fe 
wit enough to live on the industry of other people. = 
To enjoy general sympathy when made bankrupt by reckless speculation. 
To cheat the government, if you possibly can. ; 
To hold office without being competent to discharge its duties. <4 
To build houses with nine and six inch walls, and go to the funeral of tenants, . 
firemen, or others, killed by the fall, weeping over the mysterious dispensation of 
a Providence. — Printer. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 





MassaCHuvsetts. — The town of Beverly has recently voted to establish a High 
School, which, for various reasons, it has heretofore failed to do, although legally figs 
bound to support such an institution. Mr. Hale Abbot is to be the Principal. 
Salary $1,000. Mr. A.’s services as Professor in Mathematics at Exeter Acad- 
emy, and his success as private tutor in Boston, are well remembered by many. 
His scholarship and methodical instruction, acquired during a professional experi- 
ence of thirty years, will do much to elevate the standard of school instruction in 
that ancient town. 

The Middleser and Essex County Teachers’ Associations held their spring ses- 
sions on April 5th and 6th, at the Town Halls in Brighton and Beverly. If a full 
attendance, excellent lectures, and life-giving discussions on practical topics, be con- 
: ditions to successful meetings, these sessions must have been interesting and fruit- 
4 ful. Lectures were given at Brighton by Messrs. Lewis B. Monroe, John D. Phil- 
: brick, and Rev. Arthur B. Fuller, on “The Physiology of the Human Voice ;” a 

“ What is Education, and What is it Designed to Accomplish ;” and “ Spelling in j 
Primary Schools.” Practical illustrations of teaching algebra and grammar, and 
3 conducting exercises in the Primary School were given by members, who well under- 
stood how to handle these subjects. Prizes of $8, $5, and $3, are offered for essays, rs 
according to merit, upon the general subject of Primary Instruction. Another 
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prize of $10 will be awarded for a model recitation, in any branch of Common Schoo] 
instruction, before the Association, by any teacher with a class of not less than six 
pupils. The following officers were chosen for next year: For President— Wm. 
E. Sheldon, of West Newton; Secretary, John Wilson; Vice Presidents, L. H. 
Buckingham, Brighton; Geo. N. Bigelow, Framingham ; Wm. H. Sanders, Charles- 
town; O. 8S. Knapp, Somerville; A. Rice, Natick ; Executive Committee — T. ]), 
Adams, Newton; F. Cogswell, East Cambridge; E. P. Bates, West Cambridge ; 
Samuel Bement, Lowell; H. L. Chase, Malden. « 


A new School House has been built in Bridgewater, School District No. 2. It 
is 50 by 33 feet, contains two halls, recitation room, and entries, was furnished by 


Mr. Shattuck of Boston, and gives general satisfaction. The dedication took place 
on March 20th. 


Onto. — Somebody connected with the Cincinnati Journal of Progress has been 
in Boston, and gives an interesting account of Dr. Lewis’ gymnastic classes. He 
closes his article thus : — 

“In this matter of physical education Massachusetts is leading off finely; but 
Ohio will soon follow; perhaps as in phonography, soon lead the Bay State.” 


AT a recent examination of teachers in a county of Ohio there were over eighty 
applicants, not more than four of whom take an educational paper. Young lads 
and misses, from 13 to 18 years of age, who are willing to teach for half-price, 
rather than miss, composed the great bulk of the number. 


INDIANA. — The legislature has enacted a new school law which is spoken of as 
a great improvement over the old. ‘The apportionment and distribution of the 
school fund is to take place in April and October. A school examiner is to be 
chosen for each county, who shall examine classes, and hold stated public examina- 
tions at least once in three months. The examiner is a medium of communication 
between the superintendent of public instruction and subordinate school officers and 
the schools; sees to the introduction of authorized text-books, apparatus, and fur- 
niture into the schools, and is allowed a per diem by the county commissioners for 
his services, which shall not exceed $100 per annum, except the fee for examining, 
which is one dollar for each male, and fifty cents for each female applicant. The 
duties of the trustee have been much extended, so that this office will become an 
important agency. 

THE proprietors of Merry’s Museum and Woodworth’s Cabinet met a great loss 
on March 29th. Their office of publication at New York was destroyed by fire, 
and with it 3,000 volumes of back numbers, over 1,000 wood cuts, and all manu- 
scripts. They promise to issue the May number at the usual time. 

Mrinnesora. — Rev. E. D. Neill has resigned the office of Chancellor of the 
University, which he has filled for three years, As the Chancellor is by law made 
ex-officio Superintendent of Public Instruction, both offices are made vacant by this 
act. 

In consequence of the decease of Anthony Bolmar, his celebrated boarding 
school for boys at West Chester, Penn., is offered for sale. Further information 
given by Messrs Eli K. Price, 811 Arch street, Philadelphia, or Washington 
Townsend, West Chester, Penn. 
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MISSIONARY BENJAMIN LARABEE has written a letter to Messrs. Boardman, 
Gray, & Co., Albany, New York, which has recently arrived, and which gives an 
interesting account of the adventures of a piano forte on its journey over the moun- 
tains of Asia to the mission of the Nestorians and Mohammedans in Seir, Persia, 
and the effects of its tones upon those who heard it. We quote a few lines: 


“The fame of the wonderful Sawtoor, a name given to every kind of stringed 
instrument, has attracted many Nestorians and Mohammedan visitors, who are 
filled with wonder at its beautiful looks and sound. ‘It is like heaven,’ say some. 

My Syriac teacher contrasted it with a melodeon, and said of the latter, in his 
best English, ‘It is like a buffalo,— it cannot go; but this is like a rabbit, it 
runs.’ 

Among other visitors to hear it, has been the prince — governor of this province — 
accompanied by five men of rank, and a train of servants. 

The piano will be no small aid in our missionary work, especially in training the 
undisciplined and unmusical voices of the students in our Seminary. Once a week 
they come to our house to sing, with the piano accompanying. I wish the kind 
friend who gave it to us could see the happiness he has conferred by it.” 


SALARIES OF SCHOOLMASTERS IN CHINA. —The income of a Chinese teacher 
depends on the number of his pupils, but they must not exceed twenty; because 
it is held that he could not attend to a greater number with the necessary care. 
Every boy is bound to give his teacher annually the following articles; Rice, 50 
lbs.; for extra provisions, 300 cash; lamp oil, 1 catty (14 lbs.); lard, 1 catty; salt, 
l catty; tea, 1 catty; and, besides, a sum of from $1,50 to $4, according to the 
boy’s age and ability. The lessons are continued throughout the whole year, with 
only one month’s holiday at the new year, when the engagement of a teacher 
always terminates and a new contract must be made. 


Hon. Matthew Vassar has founded a new female college at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
by making a munificent donation of $408,000. Professor Milo P. Jewett, who has 
been elected President, brings the fruits of his twenty-five years’ experience to the 
inauguration of this great enterprise. The work on the college edifice will soon be 
commenced. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


BARNARD’s AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpvcaTION for March, is an excellent 
number, and is worth the whole year’s subscription. Its articles are — Theodore 
Lyman, State Normal Schools of Connecticut ; Drawing in all Elementary Schools ; 
Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, and Vehrli, and the Industrial Training of the Poor; In- 
struction in Common Things; Elementary Instruction in Economical Science; In- 
tellectual Instruction; Subjects and Means of Education; Religious Instruction ; 
Discipline; Example ; Public Instruction in the Grand Duchy of Baden; Schools 
of Art and Science; German Views of Female Education; Cornelius Conway 
Felton, (with a steel engraving); and Memorial of Worcester County Teacher’s 
Association to the State Teachers Association. 

A Discourse on THE Lire AND CHARACTER OF JoHN Barker, D.D. B 


SaMvet Bares. Lancaster, Pa. 1860. Delivered before the Crawford County 
Teachers’ Association, and printed by request. 
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THe YounG Forks’ Montror is a new illustrated monthly paper, just started by 
R. M. Mansur, Mount Vernon, Me. Price 33 cents a year, or eight copies for 
$2.00, always in advance. Its aim is to instruct and elevate the young, — incui- 
cating principles of temperance and morality. No quack medicines, lottery or 
humbug notices will be inserted in it at any price. The first number begins well. 


Tue Sanitarium. Edited and published monthly by C. M. Roiins. Boston, 
$1.00 per year, 4 copies $3.00, 12 copies $6.00. 

This publication is started by the Boston Sanitarian Association, recently formed, 
which body proposes to raise funds by shares of $100 each, with which to purchase 
land and erect an institute for the Kintergarten system of educating children ; 
also to furnish facilities for the physical culture of adults, and promote other prac- 
tical methods of sanitary science. 


THe Home anp Scrtoo. JourNnaL, published monthly at St. Louis, Mo., by 
J. L. Tracy and five Associate Editors, was started last January, but by an over- 
sight did not reach Boston till a few days ago. For this we tender to the “ over- 
seer” the desired “ forgiveness” and “remembrance.” The 42 pages of each of 
the four first numbers are filled with articles that are valuable at home and at 
school. Engravings will ornament future numbers and some printed music is 
thrown into the bargain, We hope that the host of the “dear ten thousand ” will 
not ‘prove deadheads, but paying and active life members, who bear in mind the 
command : “ Be fruitful and multiply.” 


Tue Seventh ANNUAL Report oF THE Boarp or Epucation tn CHicaco 
is a very able document. Superintendent W. H. Wells has given in it the course 
of instruction in the grammar and primary departments of that city. We wish the 
leaves from pp 21 to 76 might be printed separately and thus be made available to 
teachers outside of the walls of Chicago. 


A Comparison Or WorcesTER’s AND WEBSTER’S QUARTO DicrrIonaRIEs. Bos- 
ton: Swan, Brewer & Tileston. 

English Orthepy, or the proper pronunciation of the words of the English 
language. 

Hear the Other Side. Three publications of a polemic nature; the first in favor 
of Worcester, the second supporting Webster, and the third advocating the claims 
of Quackenbos’s Natural Philosophy, published by D. Appleton & Co., versus W. 
G. Peck’s and Ganot’s Popular Physics. Published by A. 8. Barnes & Burr, New 
York. 


Tne History or ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION oF JAMES II. By Lorp 
Macautay. Volume V. Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co. 


Lady Trevelyan has collected the material of this volume, and presented it to the 
world precisely as it was left by the great historian. The period covered is the five 
closing years of the reign of William III. Of course, it will find its way into every 
library. Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co. have issued this volume with their accustomed 
despatch. It is in the same style of the former volumes published by Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co.; contains a sketch of Lord Macaulay’s life and writings, by 5. 


Austin Aljibone, and a complete index to the entire work. It is a most desirable 
edition. 








